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ESSAY CONTESTS LOSE APPROVAL 


Essay contests, long the bane of high-school principals and teachers, will be 
dropped next year from the official list of approved national contests of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 





The 21,000 members of NASSP are being notified this week that the 1961-62 
school year is the last one in which essay contests will be approved by the Commit- 
tee on National Contests and Activities. This year's list has pared the number of 
essay contests to a minimum; of the 50 contests approved by the committee, only four 
are in the essay category. Albert Willis, executive secretary of the Illinois High 
School Association, and chairman of the NASSP committee, explains: 





"This decision does not mean that schools are opposed to good 
writing. If an essay contest is to be effective, it requires 
careful supervision. It is our feeling that principals and 
teachers already have a full program, and it is not education- 
ally justifiable to impose time-consuming contests on them." 





In the other activities on the approved list, i.e., art and photography con- 
tests and scholarship competitions, Willis said that the same problem doesn't exist: 
"Sponsors usually will accept the work of a youngster, and in the case of scholar- 
ship exams, the sponsors arrange for supervision of them." 





The committee's decision on essay contests was neither drastic nor sudden. For 
21 years NASSP has attempted to provide schools with protection from the constant 
efforts by contest sponsors to create favorable impressions of their products or 
services on high-school students. Its aim has been to encourage only those con- 
tests and activities which benefit and contribute to the educational growth of high- 
school students, and the committee has set up specific criteria for this. 





As early as 1956 the committee had sufficient proof that school principals con- 
sidered essay contests of little educational value. A nationwide sample study 
showed that 60 percent of those polled were strongly opposed to essay contests, and 
30 percent said that their schools refused to participate in any essay contests. 





A follow-up study in 1959 revealed that state and local administrators were go- 
ing beyond the NASSP committee's efforts in trying to control essay contests. More 
than half the state departments of education circulated their own approved lists; 

60 percent of the principals surveyed indicated they would like to see fewer con- 
tests approved. The result of these studies was a statement, written by A. H. 

Flury, assistant commissioner of education for New Jersey, and published by NASSP 
last year, in which essay contests were described as "educationally undesirable." 





Willis said that the essay sponsors have been asked to try to devise some 
other kind of activity which will be of more benefit to students. The sponsors 
have until May 1962 to come up with a substitute. "I expect that there will be some 
reaction against this decision by the sponsors," said Willis, "but we have to expect 
this." 
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A Georgia law authorizing tuition grants for children attending private 
: nonsectarian schools was construed last week by the state's attorney 
NEWS general to mean that public-school funds must be granted to any quali- 

fied applicant. This led members of the state board of education to @ 

urge prompt repeal of the statute, enacted last January as part of a 
FRONT campaign to reduce the impact of school desegregation. As interpreted 
by the attorney general, the law means that anyone attending a private, 
nonsectarian school and eligible to attend Georgia public schools, can 
obtain from public funds a tuition grant equal to what attendance at a 
public school would cost. The board of education instructed State School Supt. Claude 
Purcell to, "set up procedures" to handle what it anticipated would be a flood of appli- 
cations for private-school tuition grants. 
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» Jefferson County (Louisville), Ky., has established a county-wide Activities Confer- 
ence to co-ordinate most extracurricular school activities including athletics, dramat- 

ics, science fairs, debating, and home economics festivals. High-school principals 

and four staff members of the county board of education will administer the conference, 

One aim is to promote scholarship. The conference will require that a student must be 
passing in four subjects to participate in an approved activity. — 





pe New legislation to determine the allocation of state aid to local schools in New 
York was proposed by the New York State Educational Conference Board, representing the 
state school boards association, state congress of parents and teachers, New York State 
Teachers Association, and other groups concerned with public policy affecting education. 
The Conference Board would do away with the present state-aid formula which requires an- 
nual legislative action and substitute a permanent formula designed to equalize local 
tax burdens, based on actual school budgets and the relative ability of each district 

to support its budget. One effect would be to increase state aid to larger cities and 
expanding suburbs. Clyde Moore of Cornell University, chairman of the Conference Board, 
said the formula recommended was similar to plans used by Wisconsin, Washington, and @ 
Rhode Island, and being considered now in Maryland and Delaware. 





> Congressional action on the bill extending for two years federal aid to impacted 
school areas and the National Defense Education Act was completed this week when the 
House accepted the Senate version (identical with the bill it had voted earlier, but 
bearing a different number) and sent the Senate bill to the White House. An effort in 
the Senate to limit the extensions to one year was defeated last week by 45 to 40. 
President Kennedy, in a letter to Senate Majority Leader Mansfield, had suggested that 
limiting the extensions to one year might have the effect of prompting "re-evaluation 
of legislation affecting education" early next year. There had been some hope that 
limiting the extensions to one year might provide a lever for reconsideration by Con- 
gress next year of the broad aid to education program originally proposed by the Presi- 
dent, but defeated in the House after passage by the Senate. 





td A pilgrimage to the birthplace of Justin S. Morrill at Strafford, Vt., was made last 
week by 17 scholars from foreign countries and their hosts from American state univer- 
sities as part of the celebration of the 100th anniversary of the passage of the Land 
Grant College Act. Morrill, who sponsored the legislation in Congress, was born in 
Strafford in 1810. 





BP ApPormNntTvents: Ralph C, M. Flynt, asst. commissioner for legislative and program 
development, to asst. commissioner for statistics and research services, U. S. Office 

of Education. @ Roy M. Hall, who held the latter position before rejoining the Univ. 

of Texas faculty, to dean, school of education, Univ. of Delaware. e@ Winfred A. Le- 

Croy, supt., Chilton County, Ala., to state supt. of education, Alabama. e Erling O. @ 
Johnson, supt., Mankato, Minn., to state commissioner of education, Minnesota. 

@ Floyd W. Parsons, supt., Big Spring, Texas, to supt., Little Rock, Ark. 

















EARLY TO RISE WILL GET WISE 


The alarm clock will replace the school bell for millions of Americans next week 
when early morning living-room students will have their choice, for the first time, 
between two national TV network educational programs. 





"Continental Classroom,"' formerly a science-based program for teachers and college 
students, will move into the area of social studies, Monday at 6:30 a.m., with a two- 
semester course, 'The Structure and Functions of American Government."' Expected to be 
aired over 170 NBC-affiliate commercial TV stations, the course will be taught by Peter 
Odegard, professor of political science at the Univ. of California at Berkeley. In ad- 
dition to NBC, sponsors are: American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education, Ameri- 
can Political Science Assn., and National Council for the Social Studies. 





The five-times-a-week lectures will cover theory, politics, and constitutional 
foundations of U. S. government during the first semester, and will then delve into 
specifics for the second semester, discussing the Presidency, Supreme Court, Congress, 


American law, and U. S. foreign policy. The program will premiere with Secy. of State 
Dean Rusk as guest. 





On the CBS television network a new program entitled "College of the Air" will be 
presented by the Learning Resources Institute, which represents several national educa- 
tional organizations. The CBS series, also opening on Monday, will be "The New Biolo- 
gy,'' taught by Ray Koppelman, assistant professor of biochemistry at the Univ. of Chi- 
cago. Although the half-hour daily program will be aired at 1 p.m., its tapes are 


available for any scheduling. Many of the 176 co-operating stations have booked it for 
early morning. 





In addition to these network programs, viewers with educational TV stations or 
university-sponsored courses in their areas will have even greater selections. For ex- 
ample, New Yorkers, hastily juggling notebooks, can put a period to their 6 a.m. biolo- 
gy notes, then switch to Odegard's course, or one of two sponsored by New York Univer- 
sity, "The Literature of Modern Ireland" and "A History of Modern Russia." 





For the country as a whole, however, the course on American government represents 
the first departure from noncontroversial, scientific material. Odegard will step into 
view on a subject which individuals argue about and organizations crusade about. With 
increasing demands for school instruction on democracy and democracy versus communism, 
teachers are expected to find the course particularly helpful. An indication of this 
is given in the New York State Education Department endorsement of the program, with 
the request that it be brought to the attention of high-school social studies teachers, 
PTA groups, and adult education groups. 





Education Moves on Prime Time 








Education will take over in the early evening as well as early morning, ac- 
cording to the National Educational Television and Radio Center (NET) schedule 
for the coming year. Its 52 educational TV station affiliates will carry out- 
standing NET programs during prime viewing times three evenings a week. 


On Mondays, stations will present documentaries, including Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt's "Prospects of Mankind" and the "Intertel" series, which includes the best 
documentaries from four countries, the U. S., Britain, Canada, and France. The 
Wednesday prime time shows will feature "Significant Persons" programs, i.e., Lor- 
raine Hansberry and Edward Albee discussing drama, Edward Steichen on photography, 
and Richard Rodgers reminiscing. Friday prime time will be turned over to "Festi- 
val of the Arts," which will include operas, dramas, and concerts. 














EDUCATION SCOPE Simianmie eign 


*% "Our Senseless High School 'Secret Societies,'" by George Weinstein, October @ 
Coronet. This magazine rings down the curtain (it is going out of business) with an 
indictment of secret fraternities and sororities. The author, a Newark (N.J.) 
teacher, lists some shocking examples of cruelty, immorality, snobbism. Though 30 
states have laws curbing or banning such groups, only determined and combined ef- 
forts of parents, schools, and communities can effectively abolish them, he says. 





OTHER OCTOBER ARTICLES: Parents' Magazine: "Your Child's Fitness," by Presi- 
dential fitness consultant "Bud" Wilkinson, explaining more about the school program 
designed with aid of American Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
and "Teen-Age Drinking Can Spell Disaster," by Garrett Oppenheim, outlining a real- 
istic approach that can work for schools and parents. @ Good Housekeeping: "Team 
Teaching," in the "Better Way" section briefs parents on the pros and cons of the 
method. @ McCall's: "What Parents Ask About the Gifted Child," by Dr. Milton J. 
E. Senn. e@ Glamour: "Teachers for Africa."" @ This Week (Oct. 1): "What Young 
Americans Are Reading," this quarter's library survey on teen-age reading tastes. 








SEPTEMBER ARTICLE: Teen Agers Ingenue: "Here's How To Get In on the World's 
Most Important Job." Another in Ingenue magazine's Career Series, this one deals 
with teaching. 





IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Sept. 25) carries critical review of book by Jo- 
seph T. Shipley, The Mentally Disturbed Teacher, to be published next week by Chil- 
ton. @ Time (Sept. 22) reports on Edward Begle, who formerly headed School Mathe- 
matics Study Group at Yale, now at Stanford, and his plans to reform math teaching. 








NEWSPAPER COLUMN: Associated Press this week began distribution to newspapers 2 





throughout the country of a three-times-a-week column, "Nason on Education," written 


by Leslie J. Nason, former teacher, administrator, and now professor of education at 
the Univ. of Southern California. 


NEW ARRIVAL: Campus Illustrated begins monthly publication as "a magazine for, 
and written largely by, members of the college community," proposing to "maintain a 
proper equilibrium between the serious and the entertaining." First issue (Sept.) 
includes articles on Alaska and Hawaii Universities and Peace Corps debate between 
two student leaders. (Campus Illustrated, 805 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 





NEW BOOK: Campus U. S. A., by David Boroff (Harper, 210 p., $4.50). Portraits 
of American colleges in action: Harvard, Wisconsin, Claremont, Swarthmore, Brook- 
lyn, Parsons, Birmingham-Southern, Smith, Sarah Lawrence, Michigan. 








ON TELEVISION: "Bachelor Father," popular comedy series, begins a new season 
with a warmhearted episode about adult education. (Tues., Oct. 3, 8-8:30 p.m. 
E.D.T., ABC-TV). 





Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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